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FINLAND AND THE KALEVALA. 


Are the readers of the JourNaA familiar with the Kalevala? If 
not, perhaps the following lines may not prove uninteresting: 

Let me preface the tale that attaches to the Kalevala, by stating 
that we have in literature two sorts of epics: the epic of art, and 
the popular epic. Of epics of art we may name, as examples, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, Camoen’s Lusiad, 
Virgil’s neids, and add, that there are a large number of them in the 
literatures of the different languages. The popular epics you can 
count on the fingers of your left hand. They are but five, and these 


are the following: 1. The Ramayana and Mahabharata of the Hin- 


doos. In this classification I count them as one, although they are 
generally looked upon astwo. The former contains 48,000 lines, di- 
vided into seven books, the other contains no less than 200,000 lines, 
divided into eighteen books. Of the Mahabharata it is said, in the poem 
itself, that the world does not possess a story that is not based on this 
epic. 2. The Shahnameh of the Persians (shah-nameh means Book of 
Kings). This poem contains about 60,000 couplets, that is to say, it is 
about four times as large as the Iliad and Odyssey put together, and Sir 
Wm. Jones says of it, that “if it should ever be generally understood in 
its original language, it will contest the merit of invention with Homer 
himself.” 3. The Iliad and Odyssey of the Greeks, counting these 
also as one, and the latter is really a continuation of the former. We 
can afford to pass this epic without any further remarks. 4. The Nib- 
lung Story of the Teutons. The old high German version of this, 
the so-called Nibelungen Lied, is well known to most scholars, at least 
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by name, but besides the old high German version, which is divided into 
thirty-nine adventures, or cantos, there are three old Norse versions 
of the same story, one in poetry, and two in prose. The Niblung 
Story is ovr epic, and, hence, all members of the Teutonic branch of 
the great Aryan race should be familiar with it. It will be noticed 
that these four epics are all Indo-European or Aryan. 4. The fifth 
popular epic is, then, the Kalevala. This is not Aryan, but Ugrian. 

The Ugrian race includes the Finns, the Esthonians, the Magyars 
in Hungary, and other less important peoples, and the Kalevala is 
Finnish. Finland is now the northwestern province of Russia, situ- 
ated on the eastern coasts of the Baltic Sea, and contains nearly two 
million inhabitants, of whom over a million and a half are Finns, 
These people are not savages, but a highly civilized community. They 
have public schools everywhere, and nearly all the native population are 
able to read and write. There is a flourishing university at Helsingfors, 
attended by more than 600 students, and attached to the university isa 
large library and a botanical garden. The Finns have a constitution of 
their own, and they govern themselves almost independent of the Rus- 
sian emperor, who is styled Grand Duke of Finland. The religion in 
Finland is Lutheran. The literary culture of the Finns takes its be- 
ginning far back in pre-historic times. I need not add, that by Jiter- 
ary culture, 1 do not mean the possession of a written literature; for 
the committing of it to writing has, as we shall see, taken place very 
recently. 

The first time that Finnish literature was mentioned south of the 
Baltic was in 1682, when a learned professor in Kiel, Daniel George 
Morhof (I cannot find his name in my cyclopedia, but he is the au- 
thor of a number of poems and linguistic works, and established his 
reputation by a work entitled “ Polyhistor,” the fourth edition of 
which appeared in 1747, and which is of considerable importance to 
the student of literature), published from Bang’s “‘ Historia Keclesias- 
tica Sveo-Gothorum,” a Finnish ballad, accompanying it by a Ger- 
man translation. This settled the fact that there was such a thing as 
Finnish poetry, and, so it came to pass, that we are indebted to Goethe 
for a Finnish love story. In Finland itself, the first vian who under- 
took a collection of popular songs, was Henrik Gabriel Porthan, born 
in Tavastland, 1739, and died as professor of Roman Philology at the 
university of Finland, 1804. Prof. Porthan exercised a powerful in- 
fluence upon the development of the Finnish national spirit. He was 
the soul, and, for many years, the editor-in-chief of the first journal 
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published in the Finnish tongue. He became the Herodotos of Fin- 
Jand’s history, and by drawing public attention to the existing monu- 
ments of Finnish language and popular songs be laid the foundation 
of Finnish philology. 

To Porthan, Ganander and Lencquist were greatly indebted in the 
preparation of their works on Ugrian mythology, for they naturally 
had too look for much of their mythic material in the popular ballads 
and folk-lore stories. Still, all the work done up to this time (1820) 
must be considered fragmentary and it merely foreshadowed the “ un- 
done vast.” 

The second epoch in the evolution of Finnish literature is marked by 
the publication of acollection of poems, in five parts, by Zacharias Top- 
elius, in 1822-36. Topelius is next after Runeberg, the greatest poet that 
Finland has produced, and since 1854, he has occupied the chair of 
Finnish, Russian and Northern history in the university of Helsing- 
fors. It is true, that Prof. von Becker had already, in 1820, in the 
Finnish journal referred to above, made an attempt at gathering to- 
gether into a systematic whole all the ballads referring to Wainamoi- 
nen, the chief actor in the Kalevala epic; but Topelius dipped his 
poetic pen into all these wondrous legends and moulded them into 
lyric songs that were enthusiastically sung by the whole race, and 
this quickly opened the way for the third epoch, which culminated in 
the production of the Kalevala. 

Dr. Elias Lonnrot, a distinguished Finnish philologist, was born in 
the year 1802. From his childhood he had been charmed by the won- 
derful songs and stories found among the peasants and fishermen of 
his country, Atschool he studied medicine, expecting to practice the 
art of healing for a living, but he also kept up his Finnish studies as 
an amateur, and soon got to be a high authority on all questions re- 
ferring to Finnish history, ballads, folk-lore, and mythology, and asa 
result, he was elected professor of Finnish language and literature at 
the university of Helsingfors in 1853. The works contributed by 
von Becker and Topelius, suggested to him the idea of gathering to- 
gether all the scattered poems about Wainamoinen Ilmarinen Lem- 
minkainen, Youkahanien, Jumala, Pohiola, Ukko, Kaleva (are not 
these musical names?), etc., and weaving them into a a continuous 
epic of the race. For this purpose, he spent many years in wander- 
ing about from cottage to cottage, throughout Finland and the Fin- 
nish parts of Lapland and Russia. He would visit the peasants and 
fishermen, and sit, in the evenings, at their hearthsand have the men, 
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women, and children sing all the songs and tell all the stories they 


knew, all of which he faithfully recorded. And he was amply re.’ 


warded for his time and labor spent. The first result of his travels 
among the peasants and fishermen was a collection of poems, entitled 
Kantele (Kantele, in the Finnish, means a harp). This appeared 
(1829-1831) in four parts. Then followed Kalevala (from Kava, the 
mighty one) in two parts, in 1835. The Kalevala included about 
12,000 verses, divided into thirty-two runot or cantos. Dr. Lonnrot 
continued his researches, and published, in 1840, Kanteletar, a collec- 
tion of ancient epic and lyric ballads; in 1842, a collection of Finnish 
proverbs; and, in 1844, a collection of Finnish riddles, 

The Kalevala immediately won the hearts of the whole people, and 
the demand for it was so great that Dr. Lonnrot was enabled to publish, 
in 1849, an enlarged edition, which contains 22,793 verses, divided into 
fifty runot or cantos, and a third edition appeared in 1866. But the 
name and fame of Kalevala was not to be confined within the narrow 
borders of Finland and the Finnish tongue. It was to be read and 
admired by the whole world. Lovers of the weird, the true, and the 
beautiful, in every country, were to be charmed by the unadorned love- 
liness and perfect epic objectivity of the descriptions in the Kalevala. 
The work was immediately translated into Swedish first, by Alexander 
Castren, and afterwards by Karl Collin. The translation into Swe- 
dish brought the Kalevala to the attention of the learned men through- 
out Europe. In 1846, Germany's great philologist and mythologist, 
Jacob Grimm, made it the subject of an exquisite disquisition in which 
he extolled its merits to the skies. The French scholar, M. Leouzon 
le Duc, immediately turned it into French prose in his book La Fin- 
lande. To those who read French, I would like to reeommend this 
transprosing of Kalevala, but for the fact that it is not very well done. 
In 1852, there appeared a very excellent translation into German, by 
Anton Schiefner. This is a poetic version, based on the original edi- 
tion of 1849 and contains a good vocabulary. In English we have a 
a partial translation by John A. Porter, late professor in Yale Colleges 
published in New York in 1867 (new edition in 1873). This edition 
is furnished with a brief introduction and analysis of the poem, but, 
as stated, only asmall portion of the poem is given; still the frag- 
mentary selections present the most interesting episode, and the 
reader is able to get from it a pretty just idea of the subject and style 
of the poem. 

The Kalevala is, in reality, but another version of the world-old 
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story about the struggle between light and darkness, good and evil, 
virtue and vice, life and death; in other words, it isa Finnish elabora- 
tion of the sun-myth, the same myth as that which lies at the bot- 
tom of William Tell, and Palnatoke, and Sigurd, and Achilleus, and 
the rest of that class. Kalevala reflects the Finnish popular mind 
and heart, in the working out of the story. I have not the time to 
give a synopsis of the tale told in Kalevala. Those who would like 
to know how the epic reads, will have to secure one or other of the 
translations referred to. Will it repay the reading? We certainly 
think so. We naturally think that our own epic, the Niblung story, 
is the grandest poem ever produced, but we may be prejudiced in its 
favor, because it is our own. A Finn may think likewise of the Ka- 
levala. Permit me to quote on this point a passage from the Ka- 


levala: 
“ Better tastes, in one’s own country, 


Water from a shoe of birch-bark, 
Than, in foreign regions, honey 
Drunken from a golden goblet.” 


My translation is not very good, but you get the idea. A Finnish 


proverb has it: 
* Listen to the pine-tree’s sighing, 
At whose root was built your cottage!” 


We should first see to it, that we acquaint ourselves thoroughly 
with what our own fathers have bequeathed to us, and, when that is 
done, we may visit our neighbors and see what sort of mythic and 
epic edifices their fathers have constructed for their habitation. Who- 
ever undertakes the reading of it, I am sure, will find this new myth- 
ology and popular character, these plaintive verses consisting of four 
trochees, with only now and then a rhyme, but abounding in allitera- 
tion, and a weird periphrastical repetition of sound and ideas,— I say, 
whoever undertakes the reading of it, w ll be sure to find it a thing of 
exquisite beauty. 

In closing this sketch, permit me to quote the following passage 
from Max Miiller’s Science of Language, where, in speaking of the Ka- 
levala, he does but echo the voice of all scholars and critics, who have 
had the good fortune of reading the Finnish epic. Max Miiller says: 
“From the mouths of the aged, an epic poem has been collected equal- 
ling the Iliad in length and completeness, nay, if we can forget for a 
moment all that we in our youth learned to call beautiful, not less 
beautiful. A Finn is not a Greek, and a Wainamoinen was not a 
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Homer. But if a poet may take his colors from that nature by which 
he is surrounded, if he may depict the men with whom he lives, Ka- 
levala possesses merits not dissimilar from those of the Iliad, and will 
claim its place as the fifth national epic of the world, side by side 
with the Ionian songs, with the Mahabharata, the Shanameh, and the 
Nibelunge.” 

And, perhaps, I ought also to add the following passage from the 
pen of the editor of Dr. Porter's edition of the poem: ‘ There breathes 
throughout the spirit of the country which produced it. Little 
touches and short phrases open up to us long vistas of birch forest, 
with glimpses of the roaring waterfall. We see the deep green lakes, 
and live in the innermost life of the peasants and fishermen, who in- 
habit their shores. We see the three great heroes of Finland, and 
their figures are not dimly drawn, but we are awed by their mighty 
presence. The spells of magic, which Wainamoinen throws over his 
enemies, and with which he gives life to the dead, are thrown over us, 
and we read eagerly of his heroic deeds. In one passage, the birth of 
the harp, a sublimity is reached which is without parallel in other 
epies. With the simplicity of all early people and poets, no details 
are too minute or too unworthy of a place in the verse, and we behold 
the life of Finland without any conventional drapery.” 

Who would not like to read Kalevala? 

University of Wisconsin. R. B. ANDERSON. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


From time to time, in the last few years, I have read and heard 
much on the examination of teachers, but I am apprehensive that 
there are some very loose views abroad in regard to the true end to be 
sought by the examination. If we look over the lists of questions 
prepared by county superintendents, as well as by city superintendents, 
we no doubt might come to the conclusion that no particular object 
is aimed at, except merely to hold an examination in form, to push a 
hobby, and to make prominent one’s own particular notions. Is it 
the purpose of the examination to test the candidate’s knowlege of is- 
olated facts, or to test his ability to think, to handle a subject in logical 
order, and build an argument upon given data? 

The majority of the questions submitted seem to seek for mere facts, 
ignoring any test of this ability to think and to develop a subject from 
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its first principles. Can the candidate classify facts and generalize; 
has he the ability to apply fundamental principles; can he treat a sub- 
ject in all its parts as a unit, show how the parts are related to one 
another, and to the whole subject ? 

This is an important point in the case of a teacher, as well as in the 
case of a lawyer, or a man of any other profession. Isolated ques- 
tions call for isolated facts, which the candidate may be able to give 
without being able to give their application. In fact, they may not 
test his knowledge or his ignorance of the subject. One may, for in- 
stance, be able to give all the markings of the vowels and the conso- 
nants as laid down in Webster's dictionary, and yet not know very 
much of the real nature of vocal elements, or of the laws that govern 
articulate sounds. Similar illustrations might be given in the various 
branches of study. One might give the formulas in relation to fall- 
ing bodies, and yet be quite unable to develop the formulas. No one 
would for a moment deny that the ability to develop the formulas is, 
by far, more valuable than the mere ability to tell what the formulas 
are; for when one has mastered a principle in all its relations, and 
can develop formulas that grow out of it, he has mastered not simply 
that particular principle, but he has acquired mental power that can 
be applied by him in other directions, and to the investigation of 
other subjects. Here is the secret of the whole matter. 

The examination should determine whether the candidate has this 
mental power, which he can readily apply in any direction whatever. 
It seems to me that our method of examination should be so modified 
both in classes in high schools and in teachers’ examinations, as fully 
to test this point. We should determine the ability of the candidate 
to think, to reason, to treat a subject as a whole. Instruction in our 
schools takes its cue, in a large measure, from the method of examina- 
tion pursued in promoting classes, examining teachers, and in exam- 
ining candidates for higher institutions. 

If an improved method of examination can be devised and put in 
practice, we can have improved instruction in schools to correspond. 

B. M. Reynoxps. 





THE ENDS OF TEACHING. 


Work has its real reward in the endsit seeks. It behooves us, then, 
in the outset, to clearly comprehend the object we would seek in our 
teaching. A person can successfully teach only what he knows. 
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This truth is so manifest that we are in danger of thinking that teach- 
ing is merely the communication of so much knowledge. There are 
many things which tend to foster this idea. The present system of 
examination and grading (good in themselves) conduces directly to 
this belief. The person who holds a certificate considers himself, and 
is considered by others, as possessing the requisite amount of knowl- 
edge, and therefore competent to instruct. Nothing can be more fal- 
lacious. The possession of information sufficient to secure a certifi- 
, cate is not the only requirement for instructing others. Knowledge 
of grammar, geography, history and arithmetic does not constitute 
any one a professional educator. It is not always the person who 
knows most that is the best instructor. Book-knowledge is needful, but 
natural ability to teach and careful observation are still more needful. 
By his failures, as well as his successes, must the young teacher learn 
experience. Dr. Arnold has well said, “I prefer activity of mind and 
an interest in the work to high scholarship, for the one may be ac- 
quired far more easily than the other.” 

But the imparting of information is not the sole end of teaching. 
If the school is noisy, rude, and disorderly the teacher is called upon 
to answer at the bar of public opinion, and the verdict of inefficiency 
is at once pronounced. People rightly expect something more than 
knowledge as the result of school attendance. The teacher’s most re- 
sponsible duty is to exercise a strict supervision over the conduct and 
deportment of his pupils. It is true that home training is often very 
deficient or even vicious, but this fact by no means lessens the teach- 
er’s duty, it only renders it more imperative. The combination of such 
supervision with instruction is the greatest service which the teacher 
can render to the state or individual. 

Socrates and Plato sought the good of the state in the goodness of 
her citizens. In this we can see the root idea, grandly developed in 
christian civilization, that uprightness of character is the great end of 
life. The teacher performs a truly noble work when he lays in the 
minds of the pupils the foundation of a sound moral character by 
teaching them to love virtue and hate vice; to fight bravely against 
temptation and exercise self-control; to overcome all obstacles and 
manfully to follow the path of rectitude in the midst of difficulties. 
Truthfulness, honesty, and self-denial are as necessary in the school 
room as in the affairs of every day life. Nor are these to be secured 
by mere force of authority, but by their recognized goodness, if they 
are to act as controlling principles. The aim should be toso habituate 
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pupils to self-control that they may be prepared wisely to direct their 
own conduct when all the restraints and councils of home and school 
are withdrawn. 

The complaint is made by those opposed to our common school system, 
that the schools are fast becoming immoral. If this is true, then have 
they a good excuse for their opposition, and for establishing private 
schools. Many of these people are thoroughly conscientious in their 
belief, and can only be dissuaded by actual proof. Wholesale condem- 
nation of those who do not think as we do in regard to this matter does 
no good, but much injury. We must endeavor, by more care in the mat- 
ter of sound moral instruction ofa non-sectarian character, to convince 
them that there is no foundation for their belief. And oneof the sur- 
est means of securing this result is the exercise of more care in the 
selection of teachers. The teacher can exercise influence over his 
scholars only according to what is in himself. He cannot lift them 
toany higher eminence then that which he has himself attained. 
The stream cannot rise higher than its source. This is an unques- 
tioned fact, and yet it is often overlooked. Weare often satisfied with 
good intellectual instruction, and forget that moral fruit is best. The 
after-life of the scholar should reflect honor upon the teacher by dis- 
playing, though at a great distance, the results of school training. 
In such a case, the teacher sees his own better traits reproduced in 
many who caught from him the inspiration toa nobler life. 


Elkhorn. D. H. F. 








SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN.—I. 


The University of Wisconsin is, in all respects, a state institution. 
The constitution declares that “ provision shall be made by law for 
the establishment of a state university, at or near the seat of state 
government.” Its organization therefore was imperative, and was 
effected by virtue of legislative enactments. Having accepted dona- 
tions from the general government and from individuals, and by rea- 
son of its own appropriations, the state is fully committed to its sup- 
port. The object of the University is, as declared by the act of its or- 
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ganization, to provide the inhabitants of Wisconsin with the means of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches of literature, 
science, and the arts. Its government is vested in a board of regents, 
The institution embraces a college of arts, a college of letters 's, and a 
law school. No religious tenets or opinions are required of any per- 
son connected with it, either as teacher or scholar. It is open to pu- 
pils of both sexes, and the tuition is free to all residents of the state, 
Tt has excellent buildings, is liberally endowed and well patronized. 
What has been accomplished in a literary, scientific, or educational 
way, by those formerly connected with it as chancellors, presidents, or 
professors, and by those constituting the present faculty, it is the ob- 
ject of these sketches briefly to record. 

By the act of the general assembly of 1848, establishing the Uni- 
versity, the regents of the institution were given power, and it was 
made their duty, to elect a chancellor, who should be, by virtue of his 
office, president of their board. John H. Lathrop, LL.D., was called 
to that office the same year; and, after a professorship of ethics, civil 
polity, and politicul economy had been established, the duties of that 
chair were assigned him. He continued to fill these positions until 
January, 1859; when his resignation, made some time previous, was 
accepted. Although afterward called to the professorship of ethical 
and political science, he soon resigned that chair also and left the state. 
Such, in a word, is a statement of Chancellor Lathrop’s connection 
with the University of Wisconsin. 

As Dr. Lathrop is no longer numbered among the living, it is emi- 
nently befitting the occasion that brief mention be made of his life — 
especially of his services as an educationist. He was born in Sher- 
burne, Chenango county, New York, January 22, 1799. He entered 
Hamilton college as Freshman, but left that institution at the close of 
his sophomore year to enter the junior class at Yale. After gradua- 
tion, he was preceptor of the grammar school at Farmington, Conneec- 
ticut, six months, and of Munro academy, Weston, same state, two 
years. From March, 1822, to September, 1826, he was tutor in Yale 
college, and, in the summer of 1827, was employed as instructor in the 
military academy at Norwich, Vermont. He afterward became prin- 
ciple of the Gardiner lyceum at Gardiner, Maine, where he remained 
nearly two years. In 1829, he was natok to Hamilton college as pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy. In 1833, he married 
the daughter of John H. Lothrop—a slight change in name for the 
lady, but, nevertheless, a change. In 1885, he was advanced to the 
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Maynard professorship of law, civil polity and political eeonomy,— he 
having, while tutor in Yale college, pursued a course of studies in the 
law school of that institution and afterward having been admitted to 
the bar. He was chosen, in 1840, president of the University of Mis- 
souri, entering upon his duties in the following year, and holding his 
post until April, 1748, when, as before stated, he was elected to the 
chancellorship of the University of Wisconsin. In 1859, he was called 
to the presidency of the University of Indiana, but the next year re- 
turned to Columbia, Missouri, as professor of English literature in the 
institution he had formerly presided over, and was made chairman of 
the faculty in 1862. He became a second time president of that uni- 
versity in 1865, holding the position at the time of his death, which 
occurred August 2,same year. In 1845, he received the degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Hamilton college. 

Dr. Lathrop, although never essaying authorship, was, nevertheless, 
aready writer. His style was peculiarly energetic and picturesque. 
Take this example, from his inaugural address of January 16, 1850, at 
Madison, as chancellor: ‘‘ Nothing short of the universal culture of 
the popular mind can save from dissolution the great fabric of Euro- 
pean civilization; where, as is usually the case, the energy of his 
words are in keeping with the comprehensiveness of the thought. The 
following from his inaugural, upon the occasion of his assuming the 
presidency of the University of Indiana, gives a fair idea of the pic- 
turesqueness of his style: “Look through the length and breadth of 
our land, and count if you can the literary corporations which have, 
in the beginning, mistaken the bui/ding for the University; exhaust- 
ing their funds and incurring debt in the erection of costly edifices, 
leaving nothing for books and apparatus, and less than nothing for 
the living instructor. How many of these splendid temples may be 
found almost without a priest and without a worshipper;— all beauti- 
ful and attractive without, while all within is vacancy and silence— 
still as the habitation of the dead; or, if tenanted at all, perchance it 
is by the gaunt forms of literary mendicants, heartsick with promises 
‘made to the ear, but broken to the hope’—luckless candidates for a 
speedy immortality !” 

Among Dr. Lathrop’s published efforts are (besides his inaugural 
addresses) “A Topographical Description of Wisconsin,” “Address at 
the First State Fair in Wisconsin,” “ Eulogy on Henry Clay,” “ Re- 
port of the Board of Visitors to the Military Academy at West Point,” 
and “In Memoriam.” Upon the occasion of his resigning the chan- 
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cellorship of the University of Wisconsin, the board of regents de- 
clared that his long, faithful, and able administration of the affairs of 
the institution met with their unqualified approval.— C. W. Butters 
FIELD, in the University Press. 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


[The following is from the “ Official Department” in the Educational Journal 
of Virginia. This department is conducted by the able Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Hon. W, H. Ruffner. The article will be found suggestive and 
instructive, in many ways. The laws of Virginia and this state differ, of course, 
somewhat. ] 

Asarule, all persons of good character desiring to teach in the public 
schools have a right to be examined. Theoretically the county super- 
intendent does not know how many teachers will be wanted in the 
county, and he has no right to give the preference to some applicants 
over others who are or may be equally qualified. And even if the 
schools be all supplied, this officer cannot tell what vacancies may oc- 
cur. Vacancies may occur at any time from accidental causes, and 
school boards may be dissatisfied with some of their teachers, and 
would gladly change if they could better their schools thereby. Hence 
it is wise and proper to license all suitable applicants, and to keep a 
reserve of teachers. And it is in itself right to give all candidates an 
equal chance, and to give school boards the largest possible number to 
select from. There is, of course, a limit beyond which a superinten- 
dent could not justly be expected to go, but this could be only in cases 
which probably never occur in our state, such as an overwhelming 
number of candidates, or applications made after the schools have 
nearly or entirely been terminated for the year. In some countries 
even private teachers must pass examination before the public officer, 
and although we are not prepared for this, the public interest would 
be promoted by the voluntary appearance of all teachers before the 
county superintendent of. schools. 

As to the time and place of examination there can be no unbending 
rule. It cannot be said that either party has the right to disregard 
the convenience of the other. The superintendent may and should 
have an established method, and should also allow of exceptions. He 
should give notice of time and place— having more than one in large 
counties —and require candidates to be present. This is not simply or 
chiefly for the sake of economizing the officer's time, but because the 
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examination will thus be better arranged and conducted, and, what is 
the principal advantage, the same examination will be given to all can- 
didates. This last point is particularly important when the standing 
of the teacher on each subject is indicated by a grade mark on the cer- 
tificate. But some worthy candidates may fail to attend — possibly 
for good reasons — and if they apply at other times they should not 
be refused a hearing; because their absence, whether avoidable or un- 
avoidable, did not work a forfeiture of their claim; and although they 
may ordinarily be made to feel that they ought, if possible, to have 
been present at the appointed time and place, they should still be ex- 
amined faithfully and ungrudgingly, and the question of licensure be 
justly and impartially decided. There may be a case now and then in 
which the candidate’s failure to attend on the regular examination day 
may be without excuse, and even contumacious in spirit, and as such, 
may be properly considered among the points which finally determine 
the question of licensure. But such a case is rarely encountered. 

The conditions of licensure are clearly laid down in the law. The 
county superintendent must be satisfied that the applicants pos- 
sess proper “ capacity, acquirements, morals, and general fitness,” be- 
fore he is allowed to license them. They must possess not simply one, 
two, or three, but all four of these qualifications. Capacity should be 
regarded as including both intellectual ability and aptness to teach. 
As to acquirements, the candidates should, of course, possess an ade- 
quate knowledge of the branches they propose to teach; not a smat- 
tering, imperfect knowledge, but a mastery of the subjects, and a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching them. In respect to mor- 
als, the superintendent has a right to demand a high character, such 
a one as children may properly imitate. Every practice which, by the 
strictest and purest law of morals, could be pronounced an immoral- 
ity, of itself disqualifies the candidate to teach in the public schools. 
The words “ general fitness” include everything pertaining to the 
candidate which is not included in what has gone before. A bad rep- 
utation unfits the candidate even if he be innocent. So also are per- 
sons unfitted who have bad temper, rude or eccentric manners, vulgar 
associations, unsound and offensive sentiments, or any other peculiar- 
ity which would display a bad example to children, or be offensive to 
the community. On all these points the county superintendent must 
be satisfied, or he cannot lawfully grant a certificate. And he cannot 
properly be satisfied without sufficient positive evidence on each and 
every point. 
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All certificates are granted “subject to revocation.” That is, the 
county superintendent has the power, at any time, to revoke the 
teacher's license, and thus deprive him of all right to continue one 
day longer in connection with the school system. The law does not 
specify the grounds on which this may be done, but it is fair to con- 
clude that this may be done for inefficiency or neglect of duty, or for 
violation of the school laws or regulations, or any seriously improper 
conduct, or for any revelation in respect to the teachee which would 
have prevented the original granting of the certificate if the facts had 
been previously known. The remedies which the teacher may have 
against unjust treatment in regard to this and other matters will be 
considered in a future article. 

The mode in which an examination of teachers shall be conducted, 
is at the discretion of the county superintendent under instructions 
from the central office. It is not proposed here to indicate the pre- 
ferred manner of conducting an examination. So far as capacity and 
acquirements are concerned, the superintendent must for himself as- 
certain by the usual tests of oral and written questions and answers 
whether the candidate is up to the proper standard. It would seem to 
be scarcely necessary — and yet events have shown that it is necessary 
—to say that the examination on these points must be conducted only 
by or in the presence of the superintendent; and, hence, that the 
sending of questions to an absent candidate, or the allowing of a can- 
didate to take questions away, and prepare the answers elsewhere, is 
highly improper, and could never be done by a competent superinten- 
dent, except from a want of a consideration. Nor should there be 
any horseback examinations. The duty should be deliberately and 
thoroughly performed, with studious forethought on the part of the 
examiner. An examination need not be very protracted in order to test 
the knowledge of the candidate. The examiner’s skill is shown by 
his ability to do this by means of a few questions. There is an art in 
this business which should be carefully studied. Above all things the 
examiner should avoid worrying the candidate with his own hobbies or 
with scholastic puzzles; and he should on the contrary be most careful 
to make sure of the candidate’s knowledge of the main commonplaces 
of the subject. 

In granting licenses the professional certificate should be allowed 
only in highly exceptional cases, as is insisted upon in the regulations, 
and as indicated by the terms of the certificate. No teacher should 
feel wounded at the failure to receive this special and extraordinary 
honor, for it is special and extraordinary. 
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The re-examination of teachers, as a general rule, should be con- 
ducted with as much care and thoroughness as the original examina- 
tion, as a means, not so much for satisfying the superintendent, as for 
improving the teachers. 


a 


INSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


Institute managers should remember that an institute lecturer, 
teacher, and talker, are not the same thing. A man may bea pleasant 
lecturer or an abundant talker, and be no true teacher at all. But a 
proper, working teachers’ institute requires, above all things, good 
teaching. And to teach well in an institute one should, first of all, 
have been a successful teacher. lt is contrary to the very nature of 
the art, that he who has failed in the school as the less should sue- 
ceed in the institute which is the greater. The principle might be 
more strongly put: he who has not attained an eminent success in 
practical teaching, gives little promise of anything but failure in in- 
stitute work. 

In the next place, to be properly fitted for that work, the teacher 


must have learned how to adapt his skilled teaching to the express 
wants of an institute,—we say emphatically, to adapt his own already 
mastered art of teaching tothe conditions; for it 7s not enough to have 
laboriously compiled and crammed, for the purpose of tabulation and 
talk. You may cull from Page, and Northend, and Holbrook, and 
Russell, and Wickersham, and pirate from your associates and assis- 
tants, and have tested little yourself, and be no teacher yourself. We 
have witnessed interminable blackboard tabulations, and listened to 
valuable deliverances of mere dogmatism thereon, in which there is 
neither break nor line of true institute teaching. No accumulation 
of numbered empirical “ musts,” and “‘shoulds,” and ‘ oughts,” can 
compare in sense or value with a few clear, self-tested, illustrative 
“hows.” But again we insist that these hows,— otherwise called 
“practical ” methods,— must have had their first and last beginning 
in successful teaching. Without that, there is no security that the 
institute instruction, so-called, will not be overloaded with empirical 
fancies and theoretic details, which the instructor himself could not 
work out successfully in the school-room, and which his auditors 
neither could use, nor would dream of using, after the close of the 
session. But there is no greater evil in institute instruction than that 
of elaborately displaying and dogmatically enforcing the untried and 
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impracticable. It kills the very interest, purpose, and expectation 
which it is a chief object to arouse. Yet, this is the very evil which 
must increase and prevail just in proportion as the theory of teaching 
is made a study, and its presentation attempted by unpracticed or half- 
successful teachers. 

We press these principles earnestly upon our educational anthori- 
ties, for the institute work is growing in importance, and just in pro- 
portion as it becomes prominent, it is likely to be infested by mere 
platform aspirants and scholastic charlatans, than which nothing is to 
be so profoundly deprecated. It is bad enough to have so much 
crude capacity and incompetent training among teachers; but to 
crown this, by enthroning the same defects on a larger scale on our 
institute platform, is the “ last infirmity of evil."—N. £. Journal of 
Education. 


HOW TO REFORM THE SCHOOLS. 


There is a cry abroad in the land tor a reform in the public schools. 
True, much of the howling about abuses is senseless and idiotic, 
but even this is better than the deadness of apathy. The following 
suggestions are offered for the benefit of “reformers” who are burn- 
ing to distinguish themselves by a raid on the schools: 

1. Don’t go to the legislature with a bill. There are some things 
that even legislatures cannot do. They cannot make peeple temper- 
ate, virtuous, or industrious. They cannot legislate about what people 
shall eat, drink, or wear; about what they shall say, or how they shall 
think. For these pseudo reformers, whose panacea is “law,” a study 
of Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill is recommended as a specific 
reniedy. 

2. Begin by reforming the school in your own district. The loud- 
est grumblers about the failure of our public schools are those who 
never visit one, and who know nothing about them except from hear- 
say. See that your trustees employ a good teacher. Visit the schools 
and suggest to the teacher some of your “reforms.” Look after the 
school library. Talk to the children. Get your neighbors to visit 
the school. Are you a granger? Suggest to the teacher a course of 
oral instruction on things relating to farming, horticulture, and bot- 
any. Start a school cabinet of minerals, woods, grains, pressed flow- 
ers,etc. Help the teacher to ornament the school room with pictures. 
Question your own children about what they are doing in school. 
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Many country schools are almost worthless on account of the utter 
indifference of the “reformers.” No school can be made to rise very 
high above the average culture of the community which environs it. 

There is a country district in this state where a “normal graduate” 
taught once onatime. A “trustee” visited him one day as he was 
giving an exercise in vowel sounds. ‘The trustee didn’t like the method. 
It was anew-fangled notion. It wasn’t the way he had been “ brought 
up.” So he waxed wroth, took off his coat and dared the pedagogue 
tocome outside and fight it out. He was a “reformer,” willing to 
fight for the faith that was in him. 

3. See that your neighbors elect the best men in the district for 
trustees. If you take no interest in the annual school election, the 
legislature cannot prevent the election of incompetent officers. If 
you are wild with “reform,” run for the office yourself. 

4. Try to keep a good teacher when you get one. 

5. Offer a fair salary, and the chances are that you will get and keep 
a competent teacher. Ifyou have to employ a teacher without experi- 
ence, engage one that has had a full course of normal school training. 
Verb. sap. sat. (“A word to the wise,” ete.) 

6. Don’t expect to reform schools by abolishing text-books. They 
are necessary evils. Good text-books rank next in value to good 
teachers. The Chinese have had a uniform series of text-books un- 
changed for 3,000 years. 

Are their schools better than ours? If you believe that the school 
books in use are worthless, go to work and make something better. 

If you are an old red sandstone fossil, and have never examined a 
school book during the last thirty years, you undoubtedly believe that 
there is nothing better than Webster's Speller; that in Murray’s 
Grammar the art of writing culminated; that Pike’s Arithmetic is the 
best the world ever saw; and that Morse’s Geography, A. D. 1807, is 
better than Modern trash. The Chinaman does better; he believes in 
books republished B. C. 1500. 

7. Don’t imagine that you, or the teachers, or the legislature, or re- 
formers, can overrule the laws of hereditary descent, and make chil- 
dren good scholars, or industrious, temperate, frugal, law-abiding cit- 
izens. You, believe, perhaps, that it is the duty of the state to teach 
every boy a trade, and then find him employment. This comes down 
to you from a past age when men believed that king were gods; or 
you believe in curtailing the studies in school to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. You will find the hard, common sense of 
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the American people stronger than your conservatism. Neither you 
nor President Eliot, of Harvard, with his imitators, nor the enemies 
of free schools, can stem the mighty current that has set in for free 
higher education, and for technical and industrial education. The in- 
stincts of the masses are sound.— JoHN Swett, in the Penn. School 
Journal. 


OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


When it is remembered that these ungraded country schools em- 
brace the great bulk of all the schools, and that the majority of the 
scholars who attend them there receive all the education they are ever 
able to obtain, it must strike all that their improvement is a vital 
necessity, and that so long as they remain the miserable, uncom- 
fortable, inefficient institutions the majority of them are, our school 
system will be justly condemned for being far below an acceptable 
and worthy standard. If these schools were merely preparatory, rud- 
imentary institutions through which the scholars passed to some 
higher and better place of learning, their inefficiency might be toler- 
ated even while it was condemned. But to the great majority of those 
who attend our public schools, they are the only ones with which they 
ever get acquainted, and in them most of the rising generation obtain 
ail the knowledge they will ever obtain inside the walls of a school 
room. 

If these be the nurseries of learning for our future citizens, it is 
well to inquire how the defects, which are patent to all inquirers, are 
caused, and now they can be removed. They may briefly be said to 
arise from two causes: ‘Too little money to support the schools, and 
improper supervision. It is a well known fact that in the small 
country district, where the school house is of the smallest and mean- 
est proportions; where the schooling is restricted to five months or 
less in a year; where the teacher is the poorest paid; and where the 
school conveniences are the most limited, the school taxes are higher 
in proportion to the the value of the property upon which they are 
assessed than in the towns and cities where competent teachers and 
graded schools afford all, or more, in the way of school facilities that 
the good of the state demands. A school district is carved out of a 
few sections of timbered lands, partially occupied by new settlers, and 
the small amount necessary to furnish the children the minimum of 
school facilities entails often a yearly tax of two per cent. on the 
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property in the district, while a few mills on the dollar in the city 
would be thought high to provide the maximum facilities. If the 
property of the state should educate the children of the state— and 
upon this principle oar common school system rests — is it just to tax 
property in one district two per cent. to provide school facilities which 
disgrace the system, and levy a quarter or half of one per cent. on 
property in another district to furnish the best school instruction? A 
state tax for school purposes is the only just way of providing funds 
for carrying on the public schools, and the only way of equalizing the 
means of instruction throughout the state. 

The other feature, improper supervision, is an evil only less than 
the one just mentioned. It arises both from local school officers and 
the present system of county superintendence. ‘The local school offi- 
cers are often utterly inefficient and incompetent to deal with the 
questions presented them. They have little or no conception of the 
important nature of the duties confided to them, and how closely the 
public welfare and the common schools are connected. The heavy lo- 
cal taxation for school purposes leads them to make wages the stan- 
dard in hiring teachers and not qualifications. Their want of interest 
and desire for unwise though needed economy reacts on the county 
superintendent, and any desire he may have to raise the standard of 
instruction and enlarge the educational facilities is too often stifled by 
their opposition and that of the people at large. This results in the 
licensing of unqualified persons for teachers, the retention of those 
who though qualified educationally yet fail as teachers, and a general 
slackening of interest in school matters. The county superintendents, 
in many instances, are compelled to do what they know is detrimental 
to the best interests of the schools under their charge, because a fail- 
ure so to do will result in a failure of their re-election. We are 
scarcely putting it too strong when we say that in many of the coun- 
ties in the state, and where the evils inherent in our common school 
system are most apparent, those county superintendents who should 
discharge their public duties solely with regard to the best interests 
of the schools under their superintendence, and with an honest en- 
deavor to make those schools the best possible under the circumstances, 
paying no regard to the wishes or interests of individuals when in 
conflict with such a purpose, would in nine cases out of ten be de- 
feated if they undertook to be candidates for a second time. We can 
point to instances where this has been the result, and we believe these 
instances are but the types of many others. 
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If the state would provide for the public schools, by a state tax, and 
take the appointment of the county superintendents into its own 
hands, we believe that the ungraded schools would speedily become 
better, and that they would approach much nearer the true standard 
of what the country schools should be than is possible under the sys- 
tem as at present administered.— Marinette Kagle. 
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HINTS ON TEACHING. 





1. Never attempt to conduct a recitation without special preparation, 
Always decide, before beginning, what to do, how to do it, and what 
to do next. Aim at something. The bow drawn at a venture seldom 
does much execution. Don’t allow yourself to be diverted from your 
aim by chance remarks or incidents. Even a faulty plan, if adhered 
to, is better than none at all. When the recitation is finished, if your 
children cannot state clearly what they have learned, consider the ex- 
ercise a failure. 

2. Asarule, stand when conducting a recitation. You are more 
likely to be alive yourself, and to infuse spirit and animation into your 
pupils. If they see you “taking it easy,” they will be apt to do the 
same. Children are great imitators; and enthusiasm, like yawning, is 
wonderfully contagious. Of the two, a noisy recitation is decidedly 
preferable to a sleepy one; and remember that the hum of business is 
not, necessarily, disorder. 

3. Never break in upon a recitation to attend to matters of discipline. 
I refer notsimply to formal punishments, but to the numberless little 
interruptions that some teachers subject themselves to. ‘ Mary, sit 
round in your seat.” “John, put that knife away, and attend to your 
geography,” etc. If the mischief is not very serious, take no, or little, 
notice of it till you have finished your exercise. You will thus be able 
to make your teaching more interesting, and so cure the disease, may 
be, without a local application. 

4. Never raise your voice above the common conversational tone. If 
‘you do, you will be likely to get angry, and then make a fool of your- 
self in public. The wise teacher, who sees an evil, will do one of two 
things: if the evil can be cured, he sets himself quietly and _persis- 
tently at work to do it; if it cannot be cured, but must be endured, 
he makes the best of it, and devotes his time and strength to more 
promising subjects. In no case does he fume and fret and scold 
about it. 
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5, Never whip, or resort to any severe punishment till the day after 
the offence was committed. By so doing you will generally avoid pun- 
jshing at all. You may find you were mistaken in the pupil, the act, 
or the intent. You will be able to reflect, and act calmly and justly. 
Put yourself in the pupil’s place. Remember children are not vipers 
nor devils, and most of their troublesome pranks are the outcome, not 
of malicious premeditation, but of fun —comparatively innocent,— 
combined with a thoughtlessness not unreasonable when their youth 
and inexperience are considered. Reformation can generally be 
brought about in a better way than by scolding and flogging. 

6. Teach your pupils habits of personal neatness. See to it, in a 
kindly way, that no child will be willing to enter the school room in 
the morning without first having washed his face and hands, brushed 
his hair, clothing, and shoes, and cleaned his teeth and finger-nails. 
Do it very kindly and discreetly, by speaking in a general way to the 
whole school, and, as occasion requires, to the pupil privately. How- 
ever, | may as well say that the only effectual way to do this is by ex- 
ample, and no teacher whose own finger-nails are habitually in mourn- 
ing need hope for much success in this department.—New England 
Journal of Education. 


POOR PAY, POOR TEACHERS. 


[tis self-evident that no school can be successful without a good 
teacher; and the only way to obtain a good teacher is to offer a reason- 
able compensation for his services. Weshall see the reasonableness of 
this assertion when we consider that a person who is qualified for 
teaching school is also qualified for almost any kind of business; that 
the same qualities cf mind and character which made hima successful 
teacher, will secure him success in almost any occupation in life. The 
successful teacher must be well advanced in the science of learning; 
he must be able to tell or convey to the minds of others, that which 
is contained in his own mind; he must have tact, patience and perse- 
verance; he must be a moral character; he must be a person of deci- 
sion and energy; and he must exercise a lively interest in the success 
of his efforts. Merit is, and always will be, rewarded; character of 
genuine stability, and principles of sterling worth are, and always will 
be, in good demand; and a person possessing such qualifications will 
never experience any serious difficulty in obtaining employment and a 
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liberal compensation for his labor. The idea that a reduction of salary 
would lessen the quantity and thereby better the quality of teachers 
(to use a figurative expression) is absurd in the extreme, while an op- 
posite course would most effectually accomplish the latter, if it did not 
the former. We cannot help expressing our surprise at the course 
pursued by those in charge of our school matters; for in our candid 
Opinion a more hurtful and ruinous plan to the cause of education 
than the one already adopted, could hardly have been thought of Do 
we plead hard times? Do we compare the worth of human minds 
with the size or contents of our pocket-books? Heaven save us from 
the thought! We believe that if school boards would offer a salary 
of one hundred per cent. in advance of the present rates, the benefit 
received from the school would double the extra outlay. 

When this is done the position of schoolmaster will be one worth 
striving for. When the inducements are sufficient, there will be no 
lack of competent teachers. As the teachers’ wages have been reduced, 
there has been an increased number of applicants for the schools; 
and this, instead of proving that the course pursued is a judicious one, 
simply proves the opposite. As the salaries have been reduced, teach- 
ers who could command large salaries have left the tield, and the va- 
cancies thus made have been supplied with second class teachers. 
Consequently, those persons who will never be able to command good 
positions, whose talents will always be second or third class, come into 
better demand.—Bradford (Can.) Reporter. 





COMPOSITION WRITING. 


To express thought with accuracy and facility is an art which few 
acquire. Its value cannot be over-estimated, when we realize that one 
of the characteristics of our age is a tendency to make all valuable 
ideas universally known. Whatever station in life our pupils may 
hereafter be called upon to occupy, they will have frequent occasions 
to express themselves either by voice or pen. One of the most impor- 
tant duties we, as teachers, have to perform is to see that they, at least, 
have opportunities to do this well. Of what value would a theoretical 
knowledge of fire-arms be to a soldier if he were ignorant of their use. 
The young man or woman leaving school brim full of knowledge, but 
without the power of shedding it upon pages of paper through a pen 
point, or of hurling it at an audience through the tip of the tongue, 
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js even more weak and helpless than the unlettered, since the former 
generally know when they are making fools of themselves, while the 
latter do not always. No amount of rules of syntax or grammatical 
technicalities will ever give the art of expressing thought with ease, 
grace, and force, any more than a thorough knowledge of the rule of 
addition will make an expert acountant. If you wish to train a class 
to add accurately and rapidly, you will give very little attention to 
arule, but you will require the pupils to add day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, until they can read combinations 
of figures in a column as readily as they can read combinations of let- 
ters in a line. 

So also, if they ever become expert in composition, they must write, 
write, WRITE; not a labored exercise once a month, but daily for years, 
We have learned to look with distrust upon all teachers who are unable 
to make composition writing an interesting part of the day’s work. 

By it the teacher has a most valuable opportunity of becoming fa- 
miliar with the mental peculiarities of each member of the class, and 
of making the acquaintance of many of those seemingly unimportant 
facts which the skillful teacher knows how to use so well in a thou- 
sand different ways. The exercise need not become tiresome, since it 
is capable of so many variations. Arithmetic is the same thing over 
year after year, but composition writing may be presented in so many 
different ways that it will always possess the charm of novelty. We 
cordially invite any one who has made this line of work a specialty 
to favor us with communications. To begin, we suggest the follow- 
ing exercise: 

Explain to the class that when thoughts are communicatted a series 
of mental pictures are produced in the mind of the reader or listener, 
the vividness of which will depend upon two conditions — the skill of 
the speaker in arranging his thoughts and clothing them in words, 
and the attention of the listener, and his readiness in seizing upon the 
different combinations. In order that the subject may be clearly un- 
derstood by the class, request that every member give undivided at- 
tention while you repeat a word or sentence, as, for instance, the one 
word dog. Then, after half a minute, ask several members of the class 
to state what kind of adog was presented to their mind when you ut- 
tered the word. You and your class will be surprised and amused at 
the variety of mental pictures that flashed through their minds as you 
pronounced the word. Then try another word or two, if you choose, 
until the class fully comprehend the fact that audible words produce 
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mental pictures. By this time your class is wide-awake and ready for 
business, and you may repeat a sentence, as, They walked across the 
bridge. Now ask them to write what they saw, describing, in detail, 
the general surroundings, the bridge, and the individuals. After this 
is done, ask Mary to read her exercise aloud. Her mental picture will 
thus be transferred to you, and the resemblance between the two will 
depend upon her skill in the art of composition, and your degree of 
attention to her reading. Modifications of this exercise will readily 
suggest themselves, and we think a few trials will convince you that 
this a good drill in narrative or descriptive composition. Either try it 
or suggest something better.—The Pacific School &: Home Journal. 


oe 





THe Neep or OrGANIZATION.—It is deemed sufficient, as a general 
thing, that the teacher have good order in school, and that he teach 
the children the different branches in the best classification he can 
make up after he gets into the school and has time to study it up. He 
is not expected to receive anything like an organization from the teacher 
who went before him. Indeed, he generally sets out on the hypothesis 
that all the teachers who have taught before him in the district, and 
especially the last one, are mere pigmies in comparison to himself, but he 
feels that a great responsibility is now rolled upon him to organize 
and teach the school upon a more elevated and enlightened plan than 
ever obtained before in the benighted, but now fortunate district. To 
be certain about a thorough reformation, he turns the children all back 
and has a thorough review from the beginning. He considers the school 
fully wnorganized. He begins as though aschool had never been taught 
in the district before. Hedon’t want anything said by the children as 
to what the teacher who preceded him said or did. He is apt to lose 
his temper if any such allusions are made, and he gives them to under- 
stand that he is teaching the school now, and the least said about their 
former teacher the better. This is all well enough if any of the chil- 
dren are trying to use any of the sayings or doings of the former 
teacher to break down his authority, which they sometimes do. But we 
ask, is this a correct state of affairs in our schools? Is it right that 
a school, when it is once organized, should ever become disorganized ? 
Is the school organized for one term simply? It is not only the duty 
of teachers to grade and keep graded their schools, but it is their duty 
to close their schools in a way that the teachers following them may 
be able, by a glance at the record, to take up the school at the point it 
was left by the former teacher.—The Common School Teacher. 
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Br Pouite AND Courtrovs To Your Puprts.—I can hardly imagine 
acase requiring impolite or abusive language, and the teacher who al- 
lows himself to be betrayed into such ways of speaking or acting, will 
do his pupils harm and have cause to regret his course. Children in 
their young, passionate, and impulsive natures, do many things for 
which they soon feel sorry, but no such apology can be made for those 
who have assumed the responsible office of teacher. They should 
speak with all possible firmness and candor, act promptly and fully up 
to the demands of every case, but no case will arise where it will be 
necessary for the teacher to descend from the high plain of a dignified, 
polite, and courteous gentleman. Besides there is a power in polite- 
ness as a means of discipline. If you make it a point to address your 
pupils with the utmost deference, to politely request and not rudely 
command, to thank kindly for every favor, and to let them see and feel 
that you regard them as ladies and gentlemen, and expect them to ex- 
tend to you the same courtesy, you will rarely be disappointed. 

Cultivate more patience. Young, untrained pupils need your for- 
bearance, compassion and care. They need your guidance, sympathy, 
and help. While all are ina measure ignorant and need your instruc- 
tion, some are slow, dull, and need your suggestion, encouragement, 
and a patient waiting for the unfolding of their powers. Many dull 
boys have developed into wise statesmen and influential men. The 
rude, unpolished marble, but waits the painstaking touch of the artist’s 
chisel to make a “ thing of beauty and a joy forever.” So this perse- 
vering patience in the life of a competent teacher has, by nurturing 
care and anxious forbearing, awaked to life the slumbering faculties of 
many a youthful mind which, in the care of the unskilled and impa- 
tient, would have been made to slumber only the more profoundly in 
ignorance and stupidity.— The Eclectic Teacher. 


— 





Mr. Dicktnson, Secretary of the Education Department for Massa- 
chusetts, sums up his opinions of the necessities of a good school sys- 
tem, and says they are—first, an educated supervision of all the 
schools; second, thoroughly trained teachers; third, an effective law, 
compelling the attendance of the whole school population upon the 
schools for the time the schools are required by law to be kept; and 
fourth, a sufficient amount of funds to enable school authorities to em- 
ploy the best talent in teaching, and to obtain the best means for the 
teachers to use. 
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TARDINESS.—We give to the word tardy this construction — any 
one entering school after the exact time of beginning in the morning 
or after any recess, is marked tardy, and so reported, unless absent a 
quarter of a day —it is then considered an absence, and so reported, 
Now to the main question. There is but one way to successfully and 
satistactorily break this useless habit, and that is to create such a pub- 
lic sentiment among the pupils and parents that each one will put 
forth a determined and persistent effort to save the school such a dis- 
grace. Each teacher would have different, peculiar and well adapted 
methods to create this public sentiment. Teachers should first have 
the respect of the pupils, and through them the respect of the parents, 
They must all work together for the common object. Convince the 
pupils that tardiness is not necessary. Make reports of attendance 
and punctuality to the parents. Publish the names of those tardy, 
Put the blame where it nearly always belongs—at home and with 
the parents. Be precise with the ringing of the bells and carrying out 
the daily programme. Present the subject each day to every pupil. 
Get up a rivalry between rooms of the school or between different 
schools. Take the Normal Monthly, and place before the school the 
rank of the leading schools of the state. And after the majority are 
on the right side, and only a few are careless and indifferent, let the 
public sentiment of the school vindicate itself and make it very un- 
comfortable for any one to be tardy. Now, after trying your ingen- 
uity in a variety of methods and having used praise, ridicule, sarcasm 
and fun in constantly presenting the subject, with the board, parents 
and pupils nearly all energetically striving to abolish the last vestige 
of the hated and dreaded disgrace, if some do not do their whole duty, 
let punishment, conspicuous, personal, and relentless, fall, and victory 
is yours.—lowa Normal Monthly. 


Accustom a child, as soon as he can speak, to narrate his little ex- 
periences, his chapter of accidents, his griefs, his fears, his hopes; to 
communicate what he has noticed in the world without, and what 
he feels struggling in the world within. Anxious to have something 
to narrate, he will be induced to give attention to objects around hin, 
and what is passing in the sphere of his observation, and to observe 
and note events will become one of his first pleasures; and this is the 
groundwork of the thoughtful character. 
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Turn Azovut.— It is the custom of the people to elect men and 
women, Whose duty it is to examine teachers. Would it not be well 
to require teachers to examine the people? We are certain the duty 
would be thoroughly done. Give them the chance to bring every 
prominent man and woman before them for a careful and searching 
examination, with legal power to grant permits to practice their call- 
ings, and we are certain there would be less failures in business and 
the professions than now. One good turn deserves another. If the 
people, by law, appoint a lawyer to examine a teacher, why should not 
the same law authorize the teacher to examine the lawyer. They 
would be mutual checks on each other, and thereby the public good 
would be subserved. Teachers usually know more about good law 
than lawyers know about good teaching. We admit there are two 
classes of teachers in the school room,— those who understand their 
business and those who dv not — but the professional teacher should 
be just as safe from the interference of the lawyer as the lawyer is from 
directions by the teacher. The people are gradually learning this fact. 
The work of teaching requires special preparation so unlike that needed 
in the other professions, that neither a medical, legal or ecclesiastical 
training is sufficient to qualify one to follow it. We shall never raise 
the rank of professional teaching to an equality with the other learned 
professions, until we are willing to grant thoroughly qualified teachers 
the privilege of managing their own business. In this way, we shall 
promote permanency in the teaching profession. Good teachers re- 
spect each other, and none more thoroughly dislike poor work in the 
school room than they.—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


ee 


Goop Nieut.— How gently and sweetly falls the gentle ‘ Good- 
night!” into loving hearts, as members of a family separate and retire 
for the night. What myriads of hasty words and thoughtless acts, 
engendered in the hurry and business of the day are forever blotted 
out by its benign influence. Small token, indeed; but it is the little 
courtesies that can so beautifully round off the square corners in the 
homes of laboring men and women. The simple “I thank you!” for 
a favor, will fill with happiness the heart of the giver. True wealth 
is not counted by dollars and cents, but by the gratitude and affection 
of the heart. If a home be happy, whether the owners possess a 
patch of ground of one or a thousand acres, they are in the end 
wealthy beyond mathematical calculations. Then how much more 
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lovingly are the sable folds of night gathered around the happy homes, 
how much more confidingly do its members repose their weary bodies 
in the care of divine goodness, soothing their overtaxed minds to the 
realities of a beautiful dreamland; awakened, refreshed, and invigor- 
ated for the coming day’s labor by having bidden their loved ones 
“ Good-night.” And if, during this life, we have faithfully attended 
to all these little soul-needs, if we have guarded carefully all ‘ God's 
hearts” placed in our keeping, at the close of its brief, yet eventful, 
day, how much easier to bid all our dearly beloved ones a final “ Good- 
night.” 





Ati elementary instruction is wasted unlesss it leads to something 
practical. The study of drawing isa very broad one in application to 
practical life; and no course of instruction can be satisfactory that 
does not embrace its scientific and practical features as a basis. The 
study of drawing, as now taught in the public schools of the country, 
can be regarded as neither an amusement or an accomplishment. It 
is industrial in its character. 

Industrial drawing does not mean picture drawing, or the drawing 
of the human figure, or birds, animals or miscellaneous objects gener- 
ally, in the elementary instruction. Industrial drawing teaches the 
principles of design, as applied both to the form and to the decoration 
of all manufactured objects — develops the taste, the imagination, and 
the inventive faculties, and in such a way as to benefit every one who 
has to do with form, either as producer, merchant, or consumer.— 
Dr. Hupp, in Virginia Journal of Education. 


Dr. Kank, finding a flower under the Humboldt glacier, was more 
affected by it because it grew beneath the lip and cold bosom of the 
ice than he would have been by the most gorgeous garden bloom. So 
some single, struggling grace in the heart of one far removed from 
favoring influences may be dearer to God than a whole catalogue of 
virtues in the life of one who has known little of the discipline of 
trial. 





THE mind has a certain vegetative power, which cannot be wholly 
idle. If it is not laid out and cultivated into a beautiful garden it will 
of itself shoot up weeds or flowers of a wild growth.—Steele. 
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Never Too Late.— How often do we see men around us who havy- 
ing been discouraged by financial reverses are broken in spirit, and de- 
clare that it is no use to make any further efforts—that fortune is 
against them? How often do we meet people addicted to bad habits 
who affirm that they are too old to break off, that after so many years 
of indulgence it would be impossible to give up this or that pleasure ! 
How often do we encounter individuals who earnestly desire this or 
that accomplisment, but who argue that they too far along in years 
to acquire it! If they were only a little younger they would lay hold 
and master it! And yet all history affords illustrations of the old ad- 
age that “it is never too late to mend.” It is never too late to make 
a beginning. Smiles tell us that Sir Henry Spelman did not begin 
the study of science until he was between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Franklin was fifty before he fully entered upon the study of Natural 
Philosophy. Dryden and Scott were not known as authors until each 
was in his fortieth year. Boccacio was thirty-five when he commenced 
his literary career. Alfieri was forty-six when he began the study of 
Greek. Dr. Arnold learned German at and advanced age, for the pur- 
pose of reading Niebuhr in the original, and, in like manner, James 
Watt, when about forty, while working at his trade as instrument 
maker in Glasgow, learned French, German and Italian to enable him 
to peruse the valuable works on mechanical philosophy which existed 
in those languages. Thomas Scott was fifty-six before he began to 
learn Hebrew. Robert Hall was once found lying upon the floor, 
racked by pain, learning Italian in his old age to enable him to judge 
of the parallel drawn by Macaulay between Milton and Dante. Han- 
del was forty-eight before he published any of his great works. In- 
deed, hundreds of instances might be given of men who struck out in 
an entirely different path, and successfully entered on new studies at 
a comparatively advanced time of life. 





Very few people go into an argument in order to discover the truth 
of the matter. They want to hold their own and rout the enemy. 
Hence the general loss of temper. 





Ir we would begin by thanking God for all the joys we owe him, 
we should have little time left to complain of our vexations.—Vaca- 
tion Day. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
CONTRACTS FOR TEXT-BOOKS, 


Q. Some boards about here are making five years contracts with 
agents for the supply of books for the school, under a vote for district 
purchase. Can this be done lawfully ? 

A. It cannot; the general policy of the school law is to give the 
people constant control over all matters pertaining to the schools, hy 
yearly action, either directly or through the district board. One ex- 
ception is, that they elect but one new member of the board annually, 
instead of three. Another exception to annual action is in the matter of 
the adoption of text-books, which can be done only once in three 
years. Books once legally adopted, the board and district. are bound 
by the action for three years. There are obvious reasons for these 
exceptions. 

But the matter of district purchase is not regulated in the same 
way. It would, perhaps, subserve economy, after the board has 
adopted a list of books and has been authorized to purchase, by vote 
of the district, if they could make a favorable arrangement with pub- 
lishers for a three years supply. But district purchase is not neces- 
sarily a permanent policy. It may be voted this year, and a year 
hence, the district vote may to abandon the plan. It is not clear there- 
fore, by any means, that the board can make anything more than 
a conditional agreement with publishers for the supply of books, under 
district purchase, for more than one year. The supreme court held 
(Webster vs. School Dist. No. 4, 16 Wis., 316) that a contract with a 
teacher, extending beyond the next annual meeting of the district, 
though not necessarily void, is not necessarily binding, but may be 
rejected by the district — by voting to have a teacher of the other sex 
—or by the newly organized board, which might, perchance, consist 
entirely of new members. A contract with publishers, in like man- 
ner, extending for three years, or even beyond the next annual meet- 
though not necessarily void, would not necessarily be binding upon 
the district, because the district is under no obligation to continue a 
purchase of books longer than it shall choose. Still less would a con- 
tract for five years be allowable, because at the end of three years the 
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board might see fit to adopt an entirely new list of books. A school 
board cannot bind the district, or its own suzcessors, beyond what the 
law authorizes it to do. 

DUTY OF TOWN BOARDS. 


Q. In case one of two town boards neglects to meet to consider a pe- 
tion in regard to a joint district, what is the remedy ? 

A. The school law provides none. Boards should be required by 
law to meet and consider petitions which represent the wishes of a 
considerable number of freeholders in regard to the formation or al- 
teration of a district. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE DISTRICT BOARD. 


(). Is it necessary for the board to determine upon a complete list 
of text-books, all at one time, under the provisions of section 53, or 
may it be done at different times? 

A. It isnot necessary that the work be completed at one or two sit- 
tings; but when the list is complete, it should be filed as directed. 

(). Can a board pay the principal a sufficient extra salary, and au- 
thorize him to employ and pay an assistant? 

A. No such power is given to the board. It must itself contract 
with all teachers employed. 

Q. Does the board or teacher decide whether recesses shall be mixed 
or separate ? 

A. The board has power to determine the matter; but if it does not, 
it is left to the discretion of the teacher. Mixed, or rather simultane- 
ous recesses are proper only when there are separate yards and privies. 

(). The district voted a winter school only; the board neglected to 
hire a teacher; can it now open a summer school? 

A. If the district made provision for five months’ winter school, it 
was the business of the board to carry out the vote. If it failed to do 
so, any action in regard to a summer should be preceded by a special 
meeting. Yours is not the not the case contemplated in section 19, 
sub-section sixth. The district did not fail in its duties. 


THE TEACHER — RIGHTS, POWERS, ETC. 


Q. What remedy has a teacher who is refused a certificate on the 
ground that there are charges against his character? 

A. He may reasonably ask for an opportunity to meet and disprove 
the charges, if he deems them false; and if not satisfied with the re- 
sult he can appeal to the State Superintendent. 
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Q. What legal authority has an assistant teacher in the discipline 
of the school when the principal is present; and does her authority 
extend to corporal punishment, or should all offenses requiring such 
punishment be referred to the principal ? 

A. There are no provisions of law on the subject. Of course, the 
principal teacher takes precedence, and all serious matters of discipline 
would properly be referred to him, if present. There is no reason why 
unimportant cases of discipline may not be attended by the assistant, 
if they arise under her observation, or in her classes. Good sense should 
adjust this matter. 

Q. Must an assistant teacher necessarily hold a certificate? 

A. It is unlawful to employ a teacher who does not, whether as 
principal or assistant (section 136). 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT — POWERS, LIABILITIES, ETC. 


Q. Has a superintendent a right to grant any sort of certificate to 
a person whom he knows to be utterly unqualified ? 

A. Of course, he has no moral right to do so; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that no superintendent would do such a thing. It is to be re- 
membered that it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
minimum of qualifications allowable and grades of scholarship below 
that minimum. 

Q). May a county superintendent have his office and dwelling place 
in a city of the county not under his jurisdiction, but which is the 
county seat? 

A. Such an arrangement is not objectionable, if it will make his 
office more convenient and accessible, and thus promote the public in- 
terest. He should not, however, change his legal residence, and cease 
to be an elector in any part of the county under his jurisdiction. 

Q. If a county superintendent is instrumental in procuring several 
copies of a book wanted by his teachers, does he incur liability to re- 
moval, under section 91 of the school code? 

A. Such liability is incurred if a superintendent acts as agent for 
any author or bookseller, or receives any fee or reward for such agency. 
To forward money merely for teachers who wish to get a certain book 
is not a violation of the law. 

(). We elected a member of the county board as our superintendent, 
last fall. He continued to serve on the board, and filed no oath of of- 
fice until March. Can he now claim and hold the office? 

A. Two things are necessary that a man may take and hold the of- 
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fice: First, the mutual consent of the electors and elected. Second, 
eligibility on the part of the candidate. The consent of the electors 
js expressed in a lawful election; that of the candidate by filing his 
oath of office. As to eligibility, it is not necessary that it exist al- 
ready, at the time of the election, if it can be reached in due time. 
An alien, resident in the county, might be elected, but could not take 
the office unless he first declared his intention to become a citizen (14 
Wis., 497). In your case the candidate was ineligible to take the of- 
fice unless he ceased to be a member of the county board (section 87, 
school code). By continuing to serve in that capacity, and failing to 
file his oath of office as superintendent, he clearly indicated his accept- 
ance, that is to say, his continued acceptance of the former, and rejec- 
tion of the latter. The previous incumbent is still in office, under 


section 86. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. Our circuit court decided that the person elected clerk at our an- 
nual meeting was not entitled to hold the office, because the meeting 
was held so early, and the election was so hurried that there was no 
fair expression of the will of the district. Does it not follow that the 
election of a director, and other acts, at the same meeting, were also 
illegal ? 

A. The court, I conclude, decided only the question before it, and 
on the testimony submitted. The action of the meeting, in other re- 
spects, stands until set aside by competent authority. The business 
was not all doneat once. The evidence in regard to the election of clerk 
might not prove to be the same in regard to other acts, even if they 
were called in question. 

Q. Is not * Decoration Day” a legal holiday, either by act of legis- 
lature, or of congress? 

A. Our legislature has never so enacted. A resolution was once 
before congress on the subject, I think, but even if it had passed, it 
would have had the force merely of a recommendation. Each state 
determines its own legal holidays. 





THE following incident happened in one of the public schools of 
Boston: Teacher —‘ Define the word excavate.” Scholar— ‘It 
means to hollow out.” Teacher —‘‘Construct a sentence in which 
the word is properly used.” Scholar —‘“ The baby excavates when it 
gets hurt.” 

38— Voi. VIII.—7 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Under the very able management of its president, John Bascom, the University 
closed on June 19 another successful college year. We quote from the Wisconsin 
State Journal of June 19: 

“It is gratifying to notice with each recurring commencement, the increased 
interest manifested by the people in this great central institution of learning, 
Its influence is felt in every part of the state, and at ,this annual entertainment, 
which sends forth its representatives to different parts of the world, its friends 
flock into the capitol in large numbers to witness its exercises.” 

And in the same paper we find the following: 

“The exercises of the Law Class, on Monday evening; the Alumni, on Tuesday 
evening; and at the Commencement, to-day, have been of a very high and inter. 
esting character. The crowds that have attended each one of them have been 
intensely interested and gratified. There is a general feeling that the University 
is fulfilling its high mission in a very satisfactory manner. Its students in these 
exercises have given evidence of thorough training in the several classes 
through which they have passed.” 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered on Sunday afternoon, June 16, in the 
Assembly Chamber, by the president. Its subject was the common school. The 
president showed by a series of earnest, forcible, and conclusive arguments the 
need of giving our public schools a more thorough support. It is regarded by 
all who heard it or have since read it to be one of his ablest Baccalaureate ad. 
dresses, and is well worthy the careful attention of all intelligent people. 

The University has been attended during the past year by 388 students, distrib. 
uted as follows: Resident graduates, 3; Senior Class, 24; Junior Class, 39; 
Sophomore Class, 43; Freshman Class, 82; sub-Freshmen, 109; Special Students, 
57; Law Students, 31. 

Forty-one students graduated at the Commencement; twenty-four in the col- 
lege, and 17 in the Law Department. For the first time in its history, the Uni- 
versity graduated a student in its Agricultural Department. The person having 
the honor of being the first one receiving a degree in Agriculture is William West 
Brown, of Merton, Wisconsin. May he reflect credit in his Alma Mater! The 
Lewis’ prize was allotted by the judges, who marked solely on thought and style, 
to Fred. K. Conover, of Madison; the second honor was awarded to Henry James 
Taylor, of Black Earth. 

The University suffered a serious loss during the year in the death of Prof. J. 
B. Feuling, Professor of Modern Languages and Comparative Philology. His 
place was filled during his illness by his colleagues, and after his death by Mr 
Owen, of New Haven, Conn. 

The Department of Natural History has received increased attention during 
the past year. Mr. Ed. A, Birge, a very able and energetic instructor, has given 
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four daily recitations during the whole year, and considerable special work has 
has been done. Special work has also been done in the Department of Drawing. 
Mr. T. W. Tullock, Assistant in Engineering, organized a voluntary class in de- 
sign for ladies during the winter term. This class was attended by a large num- 
per of young ladies. 

During the winter term, Dr. 8. II. Carpenter, Professor of Logic and English 
Literature, gave a course of thirty-two Jectures in Didactics to the seniors, 
Great interest was manifested in these excellent lectures, and although the course 
was wholly optional, the whole class attended regularly to the end. It is hoped 
that this course will be repeated in the future. Prof. Carpenter also did consid- 
erable special work in advanced Anglo-Saxon. 

The library now contains nearly 9,000 volumes. In addition tothe regular ap 
propriation,'it has been the recipient, during the past year, of valuable contribu- 
tions from our representatives in Congress, from the various departments in 
Washington, from the University of Strassburg, from the University of Norway, 
and from other parties. It also received at the close of the year the library of 
the late Moses Strong, Jr. Mr. Strong’s library was purchased by the legisla- 
ture and presented to the University. 

The Washburn observatory is rapidly building, and at the last meeting of the 
Board of Regents it was resolved to erect an assembly hall and library. 

In the various departments there are no very important changes for the comirg 
year. To the preceptress, Mrs. D. E. Carson, has been granted leave of absence 
for one year. She goes to Europe for improvement and recreation, and her place 
will be temporarily filled by Miss 8. A. Carver, assistant in German and French. 
Mr. John M. Olin, who has for some years occupied the position of Instructor in 
Rhetoric and Oratory, has severed his connection with the University, and Mr. 
D. B. Frankenberger, a graduate of 1869, has been elected Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory. Mr. Owen continues to supply Dr. Feuling’s place during the 
coming year, and Mr. Gottlob Mublhauser has been selected Instructor in German 
and Latin. Messrs. Taylor and Vanhise, both graduates of the University, have 
been chosen tutors, the former in Elocution, and the latter in Minerology, Mr. 
Trousdale and Mr. Tullock have both severed their connection with the institu- 
tion. Miss Jessie Craig, who has received special training in Boston, will assist 
in the department of Elocution. 

Itis worthy of mention that the students in the Engineering Department exe- 
cuted a work in Drawing so well that the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Prof. W. C. Whitford, recommended it to be sent to the Paris Exposition. 

Besides their regular duties, the professors have done considerable outside work 
which reflects credit on them and on the institution they represent The presi- 
dent, Dr. Bascom has added another volume to his series of valuable books. He 
has published during the year a work of 297 pp., on Comparative Psychology, 
which has attracted much attention and been universally admired. He has also 
published, in pamphlet form, his Baccalaureate Sermon on Common Schools. 

Prof. W. F. Allen delivered, during the month of March, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, a course of twenty lectures on the History of the 4th Cen- 
tury. These will probably soon be published in book form. 

Prof. R. B. Anderson delivered in January and February, at the Peabody Insti- 
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tute, Baltimore, a course of four lectures on old Teutonic History, Mythology 
and Literature. These will also be published in book form. 

Prof. R. D. Irving has completed his work on an additional volume of the Wis. 
consin Geological Survey, which is now in press. Vol. 1I was published last fall 

Prof. W. J. L. Nicodemus and Mr. A. D. Conover, a former graduate and now 
an instructor in the University, have published a large sectional wall map of 
Wisconsin, size 54 inches by 72 inches, scale, 1 inch to 6 miles. This map is 
highly recommended for clearness, accuracy, and convenience of reference, 

Prof. W. W. Daniels has made a complete examination of the track of the great 
tornado that visited Dane and other counties this summer, and a report of his 
investigations will soon be published. 

Others of the professors are busily engaged upon important literary works, 
that will be announced in due time, 

We close this review of the work done in the University with the following 
quotation from the State Journal : 

“The instructional force is full, and the superior education and fine ability of 
all engaged is not doubted. This institution affords facilities for a complete ed- 
ucation equal to those of any college in the West, if not in the country. It is 
the pride of the people of the State, and should receive liberal encouragement 
from them. We trust that at the beginning of the next collegiate year it will be 
filled to its utmost capacity, with students seeking to avail themselves of its su- 
perior facilities.” Z 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN. 


Purposes of the school.—The primary objects of the school are stated in the fol- 
lowing clause of the general laws of 1866: 

“The exclusive purpose of which (Normal Schovuls) shall be the instruction 
and training of persons, both male and female, in the theory and art of teaching, 
and in all the various branches that pertain to a good common school education; 
also to give instruction in agriculture, chemistry, in the arts of husbandry, the 
mechanic arts, the fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regards 
the rights and duties of citizens.” 

Hence the school should afford special professional, literary and scientific ad- 
vantages to those students who desire to fit themselves for teaching, and should 
also offer opportunities to others who wish to improve themselves by study and 
investigation. 

The school undertakes to instruct students in the principles and details of the 
branches usually taught in district schools with a view to secure that compre- 
hension which isessential to sucessful teaching. The instruction in all branches 
is accomplished by a course of training which is calculated to evoke methods 
and to cultivate didactic habits of thought and expression. By observation, dis- 
cussion, and comparison, throughout the whole scope and organization of the 
school, the student is expected to lay the foundation for developing correct 
methods which shall involve his individuality, and shall give character to his 
work. 

It is erroneous to presume that the school attempts to teach students a superfi- 
cial, set manners by which they in turn are to instruct their pupils, or that it fills 
their minds with ideas which will be of no use in the ordinary school, and 
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which they must abandon before they can do what ought reasonably to be ex- 
pected of them. On the contrary, by making the student familiar with the prin- 
ciples of the science of education and their application, the school seeks to as- 
sure resources sufficient to stimulate more thoughtful practice, thus constantly 
widening the professional horizon. 

To afford proper means for this practice the school is organized thus: 

I. Normal Department — Composed of (A) Normal Grade, (B) Preparatory 
Grade. 

II. Model Department — Composed of (A) Grammar Grade, (B) Intermediate 
Grade, (C) Primary Grade. 

Terms of Admission — |For the terms of admission to free tuition in the Nor- 
mal Department, the reader is referred to the advertisement on the last page of 
this number—Epnrs ] 

The conditions of entrance are established by the Board of Regents, and all 
students are required by the faculty to secure a standing by final examinations 
in all elementary branches before they are permitted to choose studies. The fac- 
ulty reserve the right to direct the number and character of studies of students 
during any part of the course. 

The school has completed three years of service, and the interest and confi- 
dence in its work has been enhanced during the past year. The study has been 
directed with the peculiar needs of the students constantly in view, and during 
the year two hundred and eighteen persons have been under instruction. The 
model schools have been in operation continuously, and have afforded instruc- 
tion to one hundred and forty-five pupils. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the future of the school is found in the per- 
sistent purpose of students to return and resume study as soon as circumstances 
permit; and their purpose is so definite that it is not exceptional that a student 
leaves the Normal at the close of a week and is found employed in a succeeding 
week in other service, as that of farming or teaching, and at the close of that 
service his steps are turned immediately towards the Normal. 

For the future the most promising feature of the school is found in the influ- 
ence of the normal students upon the district schools, not only in shaping the 
determination of more mature pupils to study beyond the district school, but 
many of the district school pupils now enter the Normal prepared to sympathize 
with its work, and to make substantia, progress at once. 

Teachers, and other citizens, are invited to visit the Normal freely at any time. 





Epitors JouRNAL:— Prof. Miller’s communication, in the last issue of the 
JouRNAL, calling the attention of teachers to the subject of pronunciation, I 
regard as a move in the right direction, for it is my opinion that there is no 
study of our common school course so universally neglected as orthoepy. The 
cause of this neglect becomes evident when we understand that this branch is 
the one in which the standing of the average teacher is lowest. Our common 
schools, academies, and colleges have given our teachers a fair training in arith- 
metic, grammar, history, geographry, etc., but, outside our normal schools, I am 
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not aware that anything like a thorough training in orthoepy may be had, un. 
less in exceptional cases. 

The presentation to teachers of the importance of this subject, by our institute 
conductors nd others, has directed an increased attention to it, and should the 
move, so happily begun, be continued, ere long, let us hope, a deficiency in or- 
thoepy will be considered as inexcusable as a deficiency in arithmetic or geo. 
graphy. There are teachers, I believe, who think that the subject cannot be 
profitably presented to their scholars on account of its dullness and difficulty: 
but I must think they have never tried to teach, or they have set about it only 
half-hearted. My own experience corresponds nearly with that of your corre. 
spondent, who testifies that no such interest has been manifested in any other 
study in his school. 

My chief experience has been in a school in which there had been no system. 
atic instruction in orthoepy, and in which all seemed ignorant of the subject. 
The matter was first taken up in connection with the daily reading exercises, 
The sounds of the letters, with their proper markings, were taken up in their 
regular order — tonics, subtonics, atonices, with copious illustrations, by members 
of the class, of each sound. The vowel and consonant substitutes were taken up 
in the sume manner, the key of sounds and markings in the Independent readers 
being taken as the standard. Paragraphs of the reading lesson were marked di. 
acritically, and, as each paragraph was read, the more difficult and uncom: ‘a 
words were discussed and marked according to Webster, special atte: tion being 
paid to the producing ard distinguishing of nearly equivalent sounds. After a 
few weeks this exercise was introduced into the spelling lesson, and 5 of the 20 
words chosen were selected with special regard to the frequency of their mis- 
pronunciation. These were placed, carefully marked according to the diction. 
tionary, upon the blackboard, and afterward spelled and marked by the pupils 
from memory, as a part of the daily spelling exercise. The exercises, in which 
monotony was studiously avoided, were varied frequently; difficult selections 
were procured and practiced; difficult lists of words were occasionally given out 
as tests. My test list onthe sounds of a is subjoined: Salient, cant, can’t, laugh 
sha’n’t, passive, past, calf, ant, talc, aunt, gaunt, was, half, arrow, wan, drawl, 
water, alternative, granary, railery,—20. As before stated, the experiment was 
in nearly every way satisfactory, and the interest thus excited will, I believe, 
be productive of much good. I am induced to make these statement by the hope 
that teachers who are negligent or deficient in this matter will open their eyes 
to the great importance of the teaching of orthoepy, and dispossess their minds, 
if they entertain it, of the idea that it cannot be taught pleasantly and _profita- 
bly. But I do not urge the adoption of my methods. They were devised to meet 
the needs and capacity of a particular set of scholars. Other teachers would, 
without doubt, devise methods of their own, which, in their hands, would pro- 
duce better results. B. 





Epirors JOURNAL OF Epucation. —In the New York Ledger of this dtate, un- 
der the head of “Science,” it is stated that the Astronomer Royal for England, 
Sir George Airy, some time ago, announced to Parliament that the sun’s distance 
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from the earth, as deduced from the British observations of the transit of Venus, 
was 93,321,000 miles; but that Mr. Stone, of Cape Town, by picking and choos- 
ing from various observations of astronomers on this subject, casting out of the 
calculations such items as appeared to him least valuable, found the result to be 
a distance of 91,940,000 miles. 

Prof. Encke’s estimate on the transit of Venus in 1769, represented the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun to be 95,292,000 miles. Prof. Newcombe esti- 
mated it, in the “ American Nautical Almanac,” to be 92,381,000 miles. In con- 
sequence of the discrepancies, considerable interest is manifested by the various 
governments of Europe, as well as by the United States government, to have this 
matter of the earth’s mean distance settled, in order to obtain trustworthy data 
by which to revise their calculations. 

The idea has occurred to me that I can somewhat account for these discrepan- 
cies by illustrating the method adopted by astronomers in computing the dis- 
tance between heavenly bodies. In the calculations made for ascertaining mean 
distances, astronomers use the equation for the ellipse, as formulated by the 
principles of Analytical Geometry. This equation, like the other equations for 
the conic sections, is based upon the system of rectangular coérdinates. The 
movements of the bodies being in orbits, it is the property of the curve which 
characterizes these orbits, and astronomers have supposed that the equation 
formulated for the ellipse expresses the property of the orbits of the planets, and 
therefore use this equation. 

Now for the illustration. Let us take the “ parabola” in which mathemati- 
D_N______A cians universally agree that its area is exactly two-thirds of 

the rectangle on abscissa and ordinate. 

By virtue of the demonstration of Archimedes for a segment 
of the parabola: the segment A BC = % of DA BC: the 
: segment A E P = % of N A E P: and the segment EB M = 
F—|\g—__—_|P  % of FE BM; consequently segment ABC=EPMC + 

; ¢~ofNAEP + % of FEBM. 

Let A C be the ordinate drawn from the focus of the para- 
bola, and make this ordinate 4; the parameter of the parabola 
is then = 8, and the equation for the parabola — Y square = 
ge 2P X, gives the abscissa BC as 2. Therefore the rectangle 

D A B Cis 8, and the segment A BC is = % of 8, or 5.3333. 
Then EP MC + 2% of NAEP + % of FE BM should be = 5.3333. Let P 
be the middle point of the ordinate A C; then if P F be drawn parallel with B 
C, we have E M = 2. FE M is the ordinate of the point E, and the above equa. 
tion gives B M as = .5; whence M C is = BC — BM or 2—.5 = to1.5. There- 
freEPMCis=15+2=38 FEMBis=.5+2=1. These vaules make 
the segment A BC = 3 + 2 + .6666 = to 5.6666. Hence the equation formu- 
lated in Analytic Geometry gives an excess for the segment of the parabola over 
what the demonstration of Archimedes gives. 

Astronomers evidently have been misled by using the equation for the ellipse 
formulated in Analytical Geometry, and the startling discrepancies which ap- 
pear in their calculations for distances between the heavenly bodies arise from 
this fact, that the equation for the ellipse failing to give the properties that be- 
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long to the surface of the ellipse, necessarily fails to give the property belonging 
to its periphery; and their formula is simply the strazght line course between two 
given points, leaving the property of the curve undetermined and unformulated 
by them. Very respectfully yours, 

Minera Pornt, May 4. JOHN ComMINs, 


Hon. W. C. WuirrorD: — Enclosed I send you circulars showing what we are 
attempting to do in Walworth county in the way of an educational exhibit, 
The examination in the graded schools takes place to-day. Although the premi. 
ums are entirely inadequate, still the schools are taking hold of the work with a 
very great degree of interest. 

All of our graded schools, eleven in number, close for the year in a week or 
two. There is scarcely a failure among the fifty teachers employed in the graded 
schools, and the year has been one of unusual prosperity for them. Over 85 per 
cent. of the 115 country school teachers have had previous experience in teach. 
ing, most of them with success, so we can hardly consider the country school to 
be languishing. In fact, nearly all of them are in good, competent hands, and 
are progressing finely. Frep W. Isuam, 

Elkhorn. Co. Supt. of Schools. 





PLEASE answer a school-girl’s question: What division of land is Paraguay— 
not a political division? The question has been discussed by scholars and teach- 
er, and not decided.— A. M. 

As a natural division of land, it is almost wholly bounded by rivers, princi 
pally the Parana and Paraguay; and in a loose way, therefore, may be called a 
peninsula — an almost island; but not in the strict sense of that term, as used in 
geography, which implies a portion of land projecting into a body of water, and 
joined to a main Jand by a neck oristhmus. Paraguay is the only South American 
country that has no sea coast. By the desolating war with Brazil, the Argentine 
Republic, and Uruguay, under the despot, the second Lopez, 1865-70, the country 
was reduced very nearly to the condition of a desert, the population being re- 
duced from 800,000 to 80,000. We have given you all the answers we can think 
of.— EpRs, 








EDITORIAL. 


‘BOOK CONTRACTS. 


In the Official Department for this month a question is answered in regard 
to the power of school boards to make contracts for the purchase of school books. 
If there are book agents at work in some parts of the state who attempt to make 
binding contracts with school boards beyond what the law allows, we feel quite 
sure that it is contrary to the wishes and instructions of all respectable publish- 
ing houses. The reputation as well as the interest of publishers would dictate a 
strictly honorable course in offering their books to school boards. Any other 
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course could only tend to increase the desire, manifested in some quarters, that 
the state shall become itself a publisher of school books, or at least take the 
matter of their supply into its own hands. 

With the exception perhaps that the law empowering boards to determine 
what books shall be used shall be made mandatory, the laws as they are furnish 
the facilities really needed for supplying the schools with good books at reason- 
able rates, All the leading publishers stand ready, we think, to enter into en- 
tirely fair and eminently favorable arrangements with boards. We think so from 
information received, and because we regard these publishers as honorable men, 
and can see that it is for their own interest, moreover, to do so. A legitimate 
mode of procedure, one in consonance with what the law allows and contem- 
plates, and one that will best subserve the interests of both parties, is, first for 
the board to determine, not hastily, but after due inquiry and advice, what books 
shall be used. This done the district can authorize the board to purchase for the 
district. Any respectable publisher, any of whose books have been adopted, 
will then stand ready to undertake to furnish the books to the board for the three 
years, ata small profit; or to any other suitable party who will undertake to han- 
dle them in case the plan of district purchase is not adopted, or being once voted, 
is rescinded. It will be for the interest of the publisher also to offer and to prom- 
ise favorable terms of supply for more than three years, because that will tend 
to keep his books, once adopted, in continued use beyond a term of three years. 
To be able to offer favorable terms, the publisher needs no other pledge than that 
furnished in the fact that his books have been adopted. To seek more than this; 
to undertake to bénd the district to purchase, by a contract to that effect, for a 
certain number of years is not only unnecessary and unwise, but not in accord- 
ance with the scope and intent of the law. 

If publishers follow the line of action just indicated, and are careful to keep 
no agents in the field but such as will pursue a straightforward and honorable 
course with school boards, which not infrequently embrace men who can be ea- 
sily imposed upon by sharpers, this text-book business will soon regulate itself. 
In fact, we see no great need for traveling agents. Books, in the long run, stand 
upon their merits. The services of agents must be paid for out of the profits of 
the books sold, and this only increases the cost of the books to the purchaser, 
The total number of books used is not increased by the employment of agents, 
except as they succeed in the not very honorable or praiseworthy, because gener- 
ally unnecessary, work of getting books already in use thrown out, and those 
which they represent put in their place. This again is a loss, with no compen- 
sating gain, which falls upon the people, and, in the aggregate, it would be found, 
if carefully estimated, to be very large. Persistence in the endeavor to bring 
about such changes can only add to the probability of such legislation as will 
promote the interest of neither the state nor of those who publish books for 
schools. 

From the question asked by our correspondent, a late county superintendent, 
and from some other indications made known to us, it would appear that some 
indiscreet agents, fresh in the field, have allowed their zeal to outrun their dis- 
cretion in the attempt to improperly bind school boards and school districts to 
the purchase of the books which they sell. When this becomes known to their 
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employers, it will be promptly disapproved. Such old, established publishing 
houses as Harper & Brothers, D. Appleton & Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, 
A.S. Barnes & Co., Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Sheldon & Co., and Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., (who furnish most of the school books for this state) will countenance 
no other than honorable as well as legal action on the part of their agents. If 
they can secure this, and if, as a part of their policy, they can prevent that kind 
of competition among agents which consists largely in blowing — blowing for 
themselves and against others, a thing which excites suspicion against the whole 
company, and which old and tried agents therefore know better than to employ 
—they will very greatly quiet the complaints and apprehensions of the people, 
and do much to render unnecessary, as well as improbable, any further legislative 
action, 

The prohibition of change in text-books for three years, when once adopted, 
was enacted asa measure of protection against undue influence often sought 
to be exerted by teachers and agents. Ifdistricts and boards feel no need of such 
protection, or are indifferent or negligent about it, which is more frequently 
the case, no adoption takes place; and abstractly speaking it is better not to be 
tied up in any manner. If an improved book comes out, an intelligent school 
community want to be free to introduce and use it, and to lay it down for a still 
better one at any time when they shall desire. But more than this: as our com. 
mon school work advances and trained teachers become the rule and not the ex- 
ception, the use of text-books will diminish. The time is coming when few 
school books, but readers, will be wanted, and not many of them. While writ- 
ing this article, we have had a call from an intelligent teacher, principal of a 
large graded school. In answer to a suggestion that the text-book controversy 
would end when we reached the good time that should see alarge disuse of 
text-books in the lower schools, and when the teacher should be in reality the 
teacher, and not an organ grinder, he replied, “We have pretty much thrown 
out text-books, except readers, up as high as algebra.” We hail this as a good 
omen, though we do not expect to see the day when such schools and teachers 
will be very numerous. 

P.S. Since writing the above, it so happens that we have had calls from 
agents representing some important houses, and upon inquiry we find that these 
houses do not undertake or countenance any plan of operation which can be 
considered as binding or trying to bind boards and districts; but they do pledge 
themselves to furnish their books, if adopted, or if wanted and introduced, with- 
out adoption, at certain rates for a series of years. Such a plan may more prop- 
erly be called an arrangement, or pledge, than a contract, as a contract implies 
two parties bound to a certain agreement.—P. 





Many of the country schools close this year their spring term in June. In 
this they are following the example of the graded schools. The pupils are thus 
not compelled to be shut up in the school houses during the warmest days of the 
season. The labor of a large share of them can be used on the farms and in the 
shops in the busiest part of the year. By this arrangement, the attendance upon 
the school must be more uniform; and there are less outside calls to distract the 
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attention of the scholars. Asa rule, all our public schools would be benefitted 
by having three terms, instead of two, ineach year. The tendency would be to- 
ward adopting nine months school, in the place of five or seven months; and 
then having each term three months long. Cannot more of the schools in the 
rural districts adopt this plan ? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scnoot Reapers: I, II, III, 1V. By W. T. Harris, Supt. of Schools in St. 
Louis, A J. Rickoff, Supt. in Cleveland, and Mark Bailey, Teacher of Elocu- 
cution, Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

The publishers have rounded out their well known and widely used list of 
school books by issuing these readers, and while we have several fine series of 
readers already, we consider this a valuable addition to the list. The series will 
extend toa fifth reader, not yet out. While the mechanical execution is excel- 
lent, and the illustrations beautiful and appropriate, what is more important, the 
literary part is exceedingly well done, and in it, the east, west, and centre are all 
represented. Messrs. Harris and Rickoff are educators of large experience and 
national reputation, and Mr. Bailey, as an accomplished specialist in elocution, 
brings to the task professional skill of the requisite character. The result is a 
series of readers characterized by good sense, good taste, and close adaptation to 
the general wants of schools. 

In the first and second readers suggestions are made as to the use of the phonic 
method, and somewhat in the way of language lessons, is provided for —some- 
thing done towards having pupils put words together themselves. In the fourth 
reader, and increasingly, we suppose, in the fifth, instead of a dissertation on el- 
ocution at the beginning of the book, with some vocal exercises, a systematic 
plan of instruction, on all points, is incorporated with the reading exercises. In 
short, theory and practice, rule and example, allusion and investigation, hint and 
research, reading and spelling, analysis and synthesis, go hand in hand; and by 
following the plan and instructions of the authors, young teachers of some in- 
telligence and ability will be pretty sure to do good service in what is quite gen- 
erally a very unsatisfactory part of school room work. 

One feature of the series deserves special mention. The selections do not soar 
above the comprehension and sympathy of the several grades of pupils who are 
to read them. We do not know of anything in which a larger amount of stu- 
pidity has been brought into bold relief than in the selection of a large share of 
the more advanced reading exercises for school children, and in the use of the 
books containing them in the schools. The benefit of the reading exercise con- 
sists in the training of the pupil in vocal utterance and the art of reading, and in 
the information, and the moral, intellectual, and swsthetic culture, derived from 
subject matter of the exercise. This is diminished just in proportion as the se- 
lection is beyond the grasp, and taste, and sympathy of the pupil. Not only so» 
but positively bad habits in reading are engendered and confirmed, and positive 
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injury done tothe child. The printed page becomes a dull, almost unmeaning, 
thing. The stupidity of the bookmaker, school board, and teacher, in this mat. 
ter, has its legitimate effect upon the pupil. There is no good reason why every 
child of average capacity should not learn to read decently well. As a matter of 
fact, comparatively few everdo. We wish to add, in conclusion, that the compil. 
ers have had the good sense to bring to light, once more, some of the old familiar, 
standard selections found in former reading books. 


New SecrronaL Wat Map or WIsconstn, with Index Guide. Compiled and 
Published by W. J. L. Nicodemus and Allan D. Conover, Civil Engineers and 
Draughtsmen, Madison. Price, $7.00. Size, 54x72 inches. 


Professors Nicodemus and Conover, both of whom are connected with the de. 
partment of civil engineering in the State University, discovered the need of a 
good map of the state while engaged in preparing the maps for the State Geo. 
logical Survey, and have finally been induced to supply the need. They have 
placed a copy before us, and we find it to fulfill all reasonable expectations. It 
is beautiful to look at; we do not remember to have seen a handsomer map in 
coloring and general artistic execution, and what is more important, the work 
has been done in a thorough, accurate manner. The map, which is compiled 
from U.S. and State surveys, and other reliable sources, shows county, town, and 
section lines, the county seats, cities, villages, and postoffices, the railroads, the 
lakes, the meandered streams, and those not meandered, the original wet lands, 
and prairie regions, the Indian reservations —in short, every feature that is 
likely to be looked for, while a separate small map, in a vacant corner, shows 
the judicial, congressional, senatorial, and assembly districts of the state. In 
short, it is just such a map as is wanted in every school room, family, library, 
counting room, hotel, railroad station, and office, and is a credit to the compilers, 
the university, and the state. Of course it is not absolutely free from error, and 
the authors ask for any information that any one may be able to give, and that 
any error discovered may be pointed out. It is their intention to bring each suc- 
cessive edition closely up to date. We should add that the services of the Mil- 
waukee Lithographing and Engraving Co. have been put in requisition in pre- 
paring the map, and that their work has been finely done. The mounting, by 
W. J. Park & Co., Madison, book binders, is also good work. The Index Guide 
has been neatly printed by M. J. Cantwell, book and job printer, Madison. 


Natura PurLosopuy AND Key to PutiosopuicaL Cuarts. By Frank John. 
son, A. M., M. D. Chicago: A. H. Andrews & Co. 


Doctor Johnson devoyed many years to the perfection of his manual and illus. 
trative charts. The book, besides being a key to the charts, is a succint, clear, 
and judicious treatise on the elements of natural philosophy, and is itself illus. 
trated by 500 cuts, which are reduced photographic facsimiles of the chart-dia- 
grams. The old series of charts, which have been long known to teachers, were 
brought out more than twenty years ago, and were well received, but were found 
not to be sufficiently durable. The new ones, to which we alluded in the May 
number, have double the number of illustrations, are on linen instead of papery 
are very soft and pliable, and seem to be calculated to last a long time. Where 
apparatus cannot be afforded, they will serve a very excellent purpose, used in 
connection with the book or key. 
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Masor S. S. Rockwoop speaks on the 4th at 
Whitewater. 

J. H. Cumminas, principal at Sparta, will 
reada paper at the Association, on Wednes- 
day, on School Discipline. 

Tue Association will meet, remember, at 
Geneva Lake, July 16-19. lor particulars see 
June number. A large attendance is expected. 

Pror. B. M. Reynoips, of New Lisbon, de- 
livers the oration on the 4th of July, at that 
place. He has been re-elected the principal of 
its public school for another year. 


Rey. W. G. Bancrorr has been appointed 


superintendent of Ashland county. John W. 


Bell, elected last fall, being a member of the 


county board, did not take the office. 

Tue Platteville Normal School graduates 
eleven students this year in the full course, 
and twenty in the elementary course. This is 
the largest number which the school has ever 
graduated in one year. 

Miss ExizaABETH B. THAYER, who has been 
at the head of the Edgerton public school for 
four years, was married, June 17th, to Rey. 
John C. Sherwin, of Menomonie. They have 
gone to reside in Western Texas. 

Tue Darlington high school closed its year 
with interesting exercises of the graduating 
class, numbering seven. 
ney, who has had charge of the school the past 
two years, will remain the coming year. 

Pror. A. H. WELD, of River Falls, formerly 
aregent in the Normal School Board, met, a 
short time since, with a distressing accident, 
by which his right arm was paralyzed. It is 
doubtful whether he will ever recover the use 
of it. 

Davin Ennis, principal or the Westfield 
public school, Marquette county, died of apo- 
plexy on the 5th of June. He was ill less than 
four hours. He was a gentleman of exem- 
plary character, was greatly beloved by his 


Prof. Dwight Kin- | 


scholars, and is mourned by the whole com- | 


munity. 


THE State Superintendent has received | 
many applications from excellent teachers for | 


positions. He will gladly aid school boards in 


filling anv vacancies which may occur in their | 


teaching force the coming year. In writing to 
him, please state the condition of the school, 
the department to be filled, and the salary to 
be paid. 


Supt. MAHONEY says that many ofthe dis- 
tricts in Kenosha county have adopted the 
plan of hiring a good teacher in the fall for 
the school year. By so doing the pupils are 
enabled to resume their studies, after the va- 
cation, just where they left off, and the hiatus 
occasioned by a change of teachers is avoided. 


Supt. Couiier, of Jefferson county, has ar- 
ranged with the officers of the Agricultural 
Society of his county, to have an educational 
day during the fairin September. Work from 
the public schools of all grades in his county 
will be exhibited, and premiums awarded. 
Addresses on educational topics will be pre- 
sented. 

THE annual meeting of the Spelling Reform 
Association of this country will be held in the 
White Mountains, July 9-12 inclusive. The 
president, F. A. March, professor in Lafayette 
college, Penn., delivers an address on “* The 
Present State of the Spelling Reform,” at the 
time, before the American Institute, which 
meets at the same place. 


As will be seen elsewhere in the JouRNAL, 
Supt. Isham of Walworth county, has made 
arrangements for an exhibition of the public 
school work of his county at the Walworth 
county fair in September next. Appropriate 
premiums are offered to the pupils of the 
graded and ungraded schools, for the best 
written exercises on the common school 
studies. The questions for the examinations 
were prepared by the superintendent, and all 
the schools were examined on June 26th. 


A STUDENT from this state, now attending 
the University at Leipsic, Germany, writes: 
‘*T will add a few lines as to the ventilation of 
lecture rooms, or rather as to the want of ven- 
tilation. In Leipsic, I have noticed some lit- 
tle holes at the tops of the rooms; but their 
edect on the atmosphere of the rooms is im- 
perceptible. In Halle, and in Gottingen there 
are not even the little holes. I was more sur- 
prised at this in Gottingen than at Halle, or 
here in Leipsic, for the auditorium in Gottin- 
gen 1s a new building, and is far finer than the 
buildings at either of the other places. The 
only way of ventilating the !ecture rooms at 
Gottingen, so far as I could see, was to throw 
open the windows for a few minutes between 
the lectures. In January, this method had 
serious drawbacks, yet I often saw it used as 
the lesser evil.” 








HARVEY’S PATENT VENTILATING APPARATUS, 


The attention of Teachers and School Boards interested in securing better y 
tilation of their school-rooms, is invited to this apparatus. — 

Among its advantages are the following: 

It can be readily applied to buildings already erected. 

It is so simple in construction as to render its getting out of repair almost q 
impossibility, while it allows perfect control to be had over the ingress and sth 
of air, en 

It utilizes the highly heated air in the upper part of the room in warming t] 
air admitted, thus preventing cold air from coming in contact with pupils, 
while requiring no extra fuel. ps 

It prevents all draughts from striking those in the room, thus removing an evi] 
greater, if possible, than the breathing of impure air. : 

It allows the ingress and egress of air either at the top or bottom of the room 
or at both. ; 

It is not an experiment, but has been introduced into the school-rooms and a 
proved by the School Boards of Sheboygan, Fond du Lac, Eau Claire, Manens, 
onie, New Lisbon, Columbus, Juneau, Plymouth, Necedah, Port Washington, 
Neenah, and St. Paul, and has received the warmest commendations from the 
leading educational men in Wisconsin who have observed its workings, 

It is the cheapest system of ventilation ever offered to the public. , 

Correspondence is solicited from School Boards contemplating an improve. 
ment of the ventilation of their school-rooms. 

By attending to the matter during the summer vacation, the school-rooms will 
be ready for use at the opening of the next school year, and no time will be lost 
in making the changes during the time school is in session. 

AGENTS WANTED. Address, L. D. HARVEY, Sheboygan, Wis. 


WANTED --- SCHOOL TEACHERS DURING VACATION, 


In every county to act as agents for the sale of our useful Household Articles, 
Address at once for circulars and terms, L. E. BROWN & Co., 242 Elm St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
BUTTERFIELD’S SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 


Being a concise treatise on Grammatical and Rhetorical Punctuation 
for the use of Schools. By C. W. Butterfield. Bound in flexible cloth. 
Price 40 cents. Copy mailed on receipt of price. Copies to teachers 
at introductory rates. 

Though the work is designed for the use of schools, it is also adapted for the 
requirements of professional and business men,who desire to write or correspond 
without fear of misapprehension or mistake. A useful diagram for teaching the 
system, and an exemplification of the marks used in proof reading, are a suit- 
uble appendix to the work. W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ANALYSIS, Illustrated by a New System of 

Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carpe. ter, Prof. of English in the University 

of Wisconsin. 

This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 
to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the outline structure 
of sentences, which an ordinary knowledge of English grammar may presup- 
pose, and thus fix in the eye and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowl- 
edge of which, as a rule, is wanting among students. 

Price, in boards, 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 

W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotarg Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarns, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vawpusun & Tirt, 102k. 2d 8t., Ciucinnsd, 


can make money faster at work for us than 

at anything else. Cupital not required; we 

will start you. $12 perday at home made 

by theindustrious. Men, women, boys and | 
girls wanted everywhere to work for us. Now | 
is the time. ‘ostiy outtit and terme free. Ad-| 
dress, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 








